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THE PUBLIC CHARITIES OF PORTO RICO 



The first attempt at public charity in Porto Rico dates back to 
the year 1810 when a royal order was promulgated establishing a 
charity asylum and announcing that a contribution of 14,818 pesos, 
equivalent to about $8,000, had been made by General Montes, who 
was then the Governor-General of the Island. Nothing was done, 
however, to utilize this contribution until the year 1821, when Father 
Ruiz, a Catholic priest, organized a plan for raising funds for the 
benefit of the city poor of San Juan and founded a home in that city 
where shelter was provided for some fifteen indigent women. The 
following year the city of San Juan organized a Board of Charities 
with the Mayor of the city as its President, and this Board within a 
short time acquired control of the home for indigent women and also 
of a hospital formerly managed by the Roman Catholic Church and 
had at its disposal a fund of some 40,000 pesos, yielding an annual in- 
come of 2,125 pesos, devoted largely to the equipment and main- 
tenance of the hospital. The hospital was formally opened in 1823, 
but encountered vigorous opposition on the part of the clergy, who 
brought pressure to bear upon the authorities in Madrid and ulti- 
mately succeeded in having the Board of Charities disbanded. 
Nothing further was done until the year 1838, when the Gov- 
ernor General called attention to the defects in the management 
of the penitentiary and asked the Municipal Council of San Juan 
to make some provision for the separation of male and female 
prisoners in the penitentiary and also asked for the establishment 
of an asylum for a house of correction. It was decided to construct 
a new building, and plans and specifications were approved in Feb- 
ruary, 1840; and during the same year a new Board of Charities 
was organized for the purpose of raising the necessary funds. Ad- 
ditional taxes were levied and private subscriptions solicited. The 
construction of a large building to be used for charitable purposes 
was begun in 1841 and the building completed in 1848. 

This building was known as the " Beneficencia " and is 
located on a prominent hill-top in the city near the military barracks. 
It is now used partly as an insane asylum and partly as a high and 
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graded school. The total proceeds of taxes and private contribu- 
tions used in the construction of this building amounted to 247,048 
pesos, of which 232,343 pesos were expended and the balance of 
14,705 pesos turned over to the Treasurer of the Institution. No 
particular plan for the utilization of this building was adopted. All 
sorts of persons who were public charges were admitted. The insane 
seem to have been given first place, but the building was also used to 
furnish a home for destitute orphans, widows, chronic indigents, and 
persons who were properly inmates of a house of correction. At 
times it seems the building was used as a soldier's school and also 
as a school of midwifery. Reports indicate that the entire manage- 
ment was very unsatisfactory until the year 1863, when it was placed 
in the hands of sisters of charity sent from Spain for the purpose. A 
contract was entered into between the representatives of the Gov- 
ernor-General of the Island and the head of the order to which the 
sisters belonged, fixing the terms by which the sisters were placed in 
charge. Regulations were adopted and frequently amended and 
considerable friction seems to have occurred between the Govern- 
ment and the sisters in charge. Complaint was made from time to 
time of the many defects in the institution and its management. In 
the year 1898, a school of arts and trades was established in this 
institution and in addition to the insane and the indigent adults 
there were admitted to the institution 266 boys and 188 girls, many 
of whom received instruction in the shops and in the class-rooms of 
the school of arts and trades. The day-school showed a registration 
of 87 inmates and 70 private pupils residing outside of the institution. 
There was also a night class of over 150 boys and girls. With the 
beginning of the war in 1898 the orphans in the institution were 
removed to the country, and during the bombardment in the month 
of May the insane were also removed and the building suffered some 
damage. 

In September, 1898, after hostilities had ceased, the Spanish 
authorities attempted to reopen the institution. In October 
of the same year, when the Spanish authorities turned over the Insu- 
lar Government to the military authorities of the United States, a 
commission was appointed to settle the affairs of the institution and 
this commission took charge of the orphan and insane asylums. 
No new inmates were admitted and manv, considered unworthv, 
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were discharged. The workshops of the school of arts and trades 
were closed. The administration of the insane asylum was placed 
under the Superior Board of Health and the orphan asylum was 
placed under the Board of Education. The Military Governor ap- 
pointed a Board of Charities in August, 1899, after the disastrous 
hurricane which occurred in the early part of that month. To this 
Board was committed the entire charge of "all matters respecting 
charitable institutions, including homes and asylums for the succor 
of the poor, sick, or incurables, supported by insular expenditures, 
together with matters relating to the assistance of the sufferers by 
the recent hurricane." At that time there were but three charitable 
institutions supported by the Insular Government : the orphan and 
insane asylums, both located in the Beneficencia Building already 
referred to, and the leper institution situated on the outskirts of the 
■city of San Juan. 

The history of the leper colony may be given very briefly. 
Prior to the year 1880 little attention seems to have been paid 
to this disease, which existed, however, in the Island from the 
earliest days of the importation of slaves from Africa. In the 
year 1880 the provincial "deputacion," an administrative body, 
recommended the establishment of a leper hospital. No action was 
taken, however, until 1890, when the municipality of San Juan built 
a so-called leper hospital in the rear of the city jail located in a suburb 
of the city and known as Puerta de Tierra. In the succeeding years 
various recommendations were made for a more suitable location of 
this leper hospital, but nothing was done and the building in which 
the lepers were placed was in such bad repair that the number of 
inmates was finally reduced to two, and many lepers were at large 
in the Island. In February, 1899, General Henry placed the leper 
asylum under the charge of the Board of Health and it became an 
insular institution. The municipalities were notified that the 
Board was prepared to care for all lepers living in the Island, and a 
general search for lepers was instituted, which resulted in finding 
eleven cases, which, with one sent from Ponce, and the two already 
in the asylum, increased the number to fourteen. The institution 
has since been removed to an island in the harbor of San Juan. It 
now has nineteen inmates, which are practically all the lepers in 
the Island, great care having been exercised to institute a search and 
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to segregate them on the Leper Island, formerly known as Goat 
Island in the harbor of San Juan. The Leper Island is now 
under the charge of the Director of Public Health, Charities, and Cor- 
rection, and it is a well-managed institution providing all necessary 
care and comforts for sufferers of this class. It is supported by insu- 
lar funds and administered under the Director and the Executive 
Council of the Island. 

Under the Military Government an attempt was made to sep- 
arate the orphan and insane asylums. Two suitable buildings were 
found for the orphan asylum, and the boys placed in one of them, 
the girls in the other. The insane were left in the old Beneficencia 
Building, half of which was vacated and turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Education which now uses it as a high and graded school. 
It is a fine large structure, built around interior courts or gardens, 
known as "patios," and furnishes a picturesque illustration of the 
old Spanish architecture. The two buildings to which the orphans 
were sent are well located in a residence suburb of San Juan. One 
of them was formerly known as the " Institute ". It is a fine old 
building of Spanish renaissance architecture with about a hundred 
acres of land surrounding it and in this building the boys are placed. 
The other was known formerly as the "Seminario." It is a similar 
building, but with very little ground surrounding it, and was formerly 
occupied by the Mothers of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, a religious 
order of nuns, who conducted therein a school for the higher social 
classes. Both buildings were insular property and were turned 
over by the Military Governor on January 1, 1900, to the Board of 
Charities. These institutions are now conducted under the direction 
of the Director of Public Health, 'Charities, and Correction, subject 
to certain supervisory control by the Executive Council of Porto 
Rico. 

The insular charities, therefore, comprise at the present time 
an insane asylum, which contained on June 30, 1903, 194 patients; 
the Girls' Charity School, managed by an American lady superin- 
tendent, with 160 inmates; the Boys' Charity School, with 259 in- 
mates; and the Leper Colony, with 19 inmates. These four 
institutions are managed by 120 employees at a total annual 
cost of $108,000. They have been until recently under the direc- 
tion of a Director of Charities, appointed by the Governor, and 
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subject to the control of the Executive Council ; but at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature the office of Director of Charities was consoli- 
dated with the office of the Director of Health and the Director of 
Prisons into the office of Public Health, Charities, and Correction, 
under the charge of a Director of Public Health, Charities, and Cor- 
rection, who is a native Porto Rican and a member of the Executive 
Council, appointed by the Governor and subject to removal by the 
Governor. These institutions have all been well equipped and 
thoroughly modernized. Provision has been made for the addition 
of a blind asylum and a suitable building has been turned over to this 
Department by the Insular Government and will be opened within 
a few months for the reception of the indigent blind of the Island. 
Also special provision has been made by the recent Legislative As- 
sembly for the admission to the Boys' and Girls' Charity Schools of 
indigent deaf and dumb children, of whom it is estimated there are 
about sixty in the Island. A special wing of each of these schools 
will be devoted to this purpose and special instruction will be pro- 
vided. In both the Boys' and the Girls' Charity Schools instruction 
is given to the inmates following the regular curriculum of the public 
schools and also instruction is given to the boys in the various trades 
and industries and to the girls in house-keeping, dress-making, cook- 
ing, hat-weaving, and other industries. Many of these pupils are 
placed out in families under the supervision of the officers of the 
institution. The inmates admitted are received from the several 
municipalities in proportion to their population and there are 
many more applicants than vacancies. 

Municipal charities are confined almost entirely to a few unim- 
portant hospitals. Each municipality is supposed to have a hospital 
under the direction of the local health officer, but as a matter of fact, 
outside of two or three of the larger cities none of these hospitals 
are equipped with modern appliances nor housed in suitable build- 
ings. There is the greatest need for the establishment of a properly 
equipped insular hospital with authority vested in the Superior 
Board of Health for the establishment of bianch hospitals in the 
various municipalities and for the central administration and control 
of all municipal hospitals. Until this is done it is not possible to 
hope for adequate provision for medical relief, nor will it be possible 
to cope with the urgent necessity for medical assistance, especially 
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in the rural districts. An insular hospital could probably be best 
maintained in connection with a medical school which is also greatly 
needed. At the present time persons desiring to study medicine 
are compelled to do so outside of the Island, but the University Law, 
passed in 1903, organizing the University of Porto Rico contemplates 
the organization of a medical department and of a university hospi- 
tal. As the resources of the Government are taxed to their utmost 
in support of the public school system, and of the Normal Department 
of the University for the training of teachers for public schools, 
private endowments must be secured before the University hospital 
or medical department can be established. To anyone who knows 
the actual conditions in Porto Rico to-day, no more promising field 
for private philanthropy could be presented than the opportunity 
to endow a medical department and hospital for the University of 
Porto Rico. This hospital could be the central insular hospital of 
the Island and would include an experiment station for the study of 
tropical diseases which would be of value to the entire scientific 
world and to which medical men in the United States and foreign 
countries would undoubtedly be willing to come to pursue medical 
research and at the same time to give the aid of their own labors to 
the faculty of the school. The land is available, the University is 
chartered and established, the local organization is provided for, and 
the Insular Government stands ready and willing to co-operate in 
every way in such a movement. A comparatively small endowment 
would yield results of the greatest importance. 

The Superior Board of Health has accomplished a great work in 
the formulation and enforcement of general sanitary regulations. 
It has succeeded in practically exterminating the more serious 
diseases of the tropics. No yellow fever has broken out in Porto 
Rico since the American occupation, and smallpox is practically 
unknown, although a few cases of varioloid from time to time make 
their appearance. Practically every inhabitant of the Island has been 
vaccinated and the regulations of the Superior Board of Health on 
this subject are very strict. All forms of contagious disease are well 
under control. The most serious problem with which the Board of 
Health has to cope is the disease known as tropical anemia, and 
thanks to the earnest and active efforts of Dr. Bailey K. Ashford, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon of the United States Army, and to 
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Dr. King, of the United States Navy, a careful study of this disease 
has been made, and practical remedies have been proposed. In 
November, 1899, while in charge of a provisional field hospital for 
the indigent sick who nocked to the City of Ponce at the time of 
the hurricane of August 10, 1899, Dr. Ashford discovered that 
three months of the most varied and excellent feeding failed to in- 
fluence in any way the profound anemia from which nearly all were 
suffering. While it was supposed that anemia was due to the lack 
of proper food, these patients who were cared for in the best pos- 
sible manner became paler as time went on. Dr. Ashford therefore 
became convinced that neither diet nor climate would account for 
their condition and that malaria played no prominent part in the 
real causes of their distress. He made a careful study of the blood 
and found that the persistent use of iron and quinine produced no 
effect, and observing the high increase in certain forms of the white 
corpuscles, he was led to examine the feces, and, as a result, he 
demonstrated the existence of the eggs of uncinaria in nineteen out 
of twenty cases. He telegraphed this information to the Chief Sur- 
geon of the United States Army who made public the fact that the 
prevalence of anemia in the Island was due to infection by this para- 
site. I quote Dr. Ashford's exact words in describing the results of 
his experiments. In speaking of the parasite he says: 

" It is a small bloodsucking worm from one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch long and in addition to its abstraction of blood it produces 
a toxin which absorbed dissolves out the hemoglobin from the red. 
blood cells producing a severe and fatal form of "chloroanemia." 
This parasite attaches itself to the mucous membrane of the small 
intestines below the stomach. It lives about six years and produces 
an enormous number of eggs which only go on to maturity when de- 
posited on the humid earth. As the vast majority of the laboring 
classes deposit their excrement on the ground where they work, or in 
the immediate environment of their homes, it will be seen why the 
disease has increased to its present huge proportions. Each egg, 
if not dried by too much sun becomes an infective larva, too small 
to be noticed. This stage of development is reached about five 
weeks from the time the excrement was deposited on the ground, 
and at this time the fecal matter has been either washed away by 
rains or has been appropriated by the organized life found in all earth 
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so that the ground presents no evidence to repel the unwary laborer. 
This infected mud, laden with young and infective larvae, is taken 
upon the hands in the inevitable soiling of the person of him who 
labors in it, and thus infection occurs. Not only in this way is infec- 
tion produced : it has been proven beyond all shadow of a doubt that 
the young larvae penetrate the skin of bare feet and legs and thus 
cause infection. 

"The results of infection are most disastrous for the host of 
'uncinaria americana.' He rapidly loses color and strength and 
finally is completely unable to do work of any kind. His heart 
dilates, his legs swell with water, dropsy supervenes, his intellect 
becomes dulled, and he dies of complete exhaustion. 

"In 1890, 13 per cent, of all deaths on the Island were due to 
anemia; in 1900, about 30 per cent, died of this condition, or 12,000 
or more people. The disease is entirely curable in its earlier and 
middle stages and often so in its worst forms. The only measure 
needful is the administration of an adequate dose of thymol; the only 
vermifuge of real value. The results of treatment are generally a 
rapid return to health if the disease is not too far advanced or if 
complications do not retard recovery." 

The attention of the Legislative Assembly, at its last session, in 
January, 1904, was called to the need for preventive measures and to 
the possibility of conducting further experiments along these lines. 
A bill was passed appropriating $5,000 to be expended as may be 
authorized by the Governor, to encourage the study and cure of the 
disease known as tropical anemia. The co-operation of the Federal 
Government of the United States was solicited and the War Depart- 
ment has detailed Dr. Ashford, one of its surgeons, to take part in 
the work. A site was selected in the town of Bayamon, and in addi- 
tion to Dr. Ashford, who was detailed by the War Department, Dr. 
Pedro. Gutierrez, a well-known and energetic Porto Rican physician, 
was appointed on the anemia commission. The Navy Department 
has been asked to detail Dr. W. W. King to assist in this work. Ten 
hospital tents have been erected to receive patients in the worst 
stages of the disease and provision has been made to treat out-patients. 
The Secretary of War has authorized the use of the tents, beds 
and supplies that can be spared from the storerooms of the military 
hospitals, so that the work can be carried on at very little expense. 
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1 had the pleasure of visiting this hopsital after it had been opened 
about two weeks. Two hundred and twenty-four persons had been 
under treatment, many of whom rapidly recovered, and no deaths 
were reported. With the proper education of the medical fraternity, 
after the results of this investigation are brought to their attention, 
there is every prospect that the progress of this disease can be suc- 
cessfully checked and that the large numbers of deaths now due to 
anemia can be greatly reduced. 

With the improvement in public sanitation and the provision 
that has already been made for the care of the defective classes, the 
problems of public charity in Porto Rico narrow themselves down to 
the necessity for some vigorous measures for dealing with the vagrant 
classes by repressive legislation and to the need for the establishment 
of municipal or district almshouses for the care of the aged poor. 
The poor farm as found in the United States is practically unknown 
in Porto Rico. This can be established as a municipal institution, and 
at very little public expense can be made to take care of the aged 
poor. This is especially true in a country where agriculture is the 
main industry and where the soil is so productive. Public out-door 
relief is given to some extent in all of the municipalities of the 
Island. But where poverty produces none of the distress incident to 
conditions in colder climates, the absence of adequate provision for 
the aged poor is not so serious at the present time as might be sup- 
posed. The greatest need is for more adequate medical relief. The 
municipal health officers are for the most part underpaid and not 
supplied with sufficient resources for the purchase of medicines and 
for the proper care of the sick poor who need institutional care. 
This can be brought about only through the extension of the central 
or insular organization of hospital facilities. In a country where a 
large proportion of the medical profession have had very little hos- 
pital experience, it is not surprising that there should be a great deal 
of suffering among the sick poor, for whom there is no adequate pro- 
vision made. This defect will probably be remedied in the near 
future as a direct result of the recent consolidation of the public 
service in the Office of Public Health, Charities, and Correction. 
The new director of this department of the Insular Government 
entered upon his duties on the first of April, 1904, and it is expected 
that he will not only reorganize the administration of the four insular 
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institutions under his care, effecting considerable economies and 
improving the character of the public service, but that he will also 
be able to devise ways and means for the more comprehensive treat- 
ment of the problems of public health, public charity, and corrections. 

At the last session of the Legislative Assembly, just adjourned, 
steps were taken looking to the construction of a new penitentiary. 
An act was passed to provide for the appointment of a Board of 
Trustees, consisting of five members appointed by the Governor of 
Porto Rico to serve without compensation and to hold office at the 
pleasure of the Governor. This Board is authorized to select and 
purchase a site for the penitentiary, and to procure plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates for the cost of the construction of the penitentiary 
to be built from the proceeds of the new insular loan, which is now 
being negotiated. 

Now, for the first time in the history of the Island, these import- 
ant branches of the public service are organized in a way that prom- 
ises to bring home to the people a realization of the importance of 
public charity, as a function of a modern civilized government. The 
impression made at the present time on the traveler from the United 
States is a very unfortunate one and a very misleading one, as he 
sees the great amount of poverty and the results of disease in the 
emaciated and deformed bodies of so many people he encounters 
on every hand. Thanks to the results of the good work of Dr. Ash- 
ford, and others to which reference has already been made, the idea 
that the population of the Island is dying of starvation is entirely 
disproven. Labor is more abundant to-day, at wages fifty to one 
hundred per cent, higher than they were prior to the American occu- 
pation, than it has been at any time within the last fifteen years. 
The cost of living in the rural districts, and in the small towns, 
throughout the entire Island, for the laboring population, is but little 
higher for the same standard of living than it was previously. The 
standard of living, however, has been raised gradually since the 
beginning of American occupation and even in the poorer coffee 
districts, which were so disastrously affected by the hurricane of 1899, 
there is now a chance for the ordinary laborer to earn a decent living 
according to his present standards. The relief that he needs, from 
the point of view of charity, is medical relief and agricultural educa- 
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tion, which will enable him to combat disease successfully and to 
utilize his present opportunities. 

It is not within the scope of this brief article to treat of private 
charities. Prior to the time of American occupation these were few 
and unimportant; almost entirely confined to a few hospitals and 
asylums belonging to the Roman Catholic Church. During the past 
six years many private charities have been established. The Prot- 
estant missions have undertaken various forms of charitable relief. 
The Presbyterian Church has established in the city of San Juan a 
well equipped and modern hospital with a free dispensary service 
and accommodations for probably twenty-five private or pay patients 
and in a separate building accommodations for probably forty free or 
charity patients. The Woman's Aid Society of San Juan, organized 
by the wife of General Henry, has extended a great deal of practical 
relief in the form of sewing given to poor women, and under the direc- 
tion of its present able President, Mrs. Henley Luce, with the co-oper- 
ation of Mrs. William H. Hunt, the wife of the present Civil Governor, 
and several Porto Rican ladies, this Association has built and equip- 
ped and is now maintaining a women's and children's hospital situ- 
ated in the city of San Juan and with accommodations for probably 
thirty patients. This hospital was built and equipped at a cost of 
about fifteen thousand dollars, being approximately the same sum as 
the Presbyterian Hospital has cost, including the price of the land. 
Both of these hospitals are sustained by private contributions, and 
are doing a splendid and much needed work. Corresponding to the 
Woman's Aid Society of San Juan there is in the city of Ponce a 
women's organization known as the Benevolent Society of Ponce, 
which was organized in September, 1899, at the call of Mr. Robert A. 
Miller, who w as the Chairman of the Relief Committee for the District 
of Ponce, appointed to care for the sufferers from the hurricane of 
August of that year. Mrs. Robert A. Miller has been President of 
this society from the beginning, and to her earnest and self-sacrificing 
efforts are due in large measure the remarkable results accomplished 
by this organization. Over fifty thousand dollars have been ex- 
pended in work, chiefly sewing and drawn- and lace-work, which the 
society has been able to sell to American tourists and to some extent 
in the United States. The society has established an industrial 
school where boys and girls are given instruction of the most practical 
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character and are taken at youthful ages and prepared for 
more advanced work in the common schools and in the industrial 
school of the Department of Education. The school has now over 
100 pupils and is affiliated with the public school system, but is sus- 
tained with the exception of one teacher, who is supplied by the 
Department of Education, by contributions and funds of the society. 
Besides the large work of these two general organizations there are 
many other efforts on the part of private individuals, both in the 
cities of San Juan and Ponce and also in the other larger cities of the 
Island to provide for the relief of distress and for the uplift of the 
people. 

Under the earnest and wise administration of the American 
Bishop of the Catholic Church, Bishop Blenk, the Roman Catholic 
Church is struggling with a rather serious financial condition and is 
making progress in all of its charitable enterprises. It has a number 
of small, but well managed, hospitals and asylums in different parts 
of the Island, and the Protestant mission churches are also carrying 
on considerable charitable work of one kind or another. With the 
larger organization of the work of public charity, for which provision 
has just been made, it is probable that the work of private societies 
can be still further co-ordinated and rendered more productive, and as 
a result that the forces now at work, both public and private, will be 
able to cope successfully with the important problems before them, 
and will ultimately ameliorate the general social condition of the 
population. Systematic effort in this direction is a matter of so 
recent occurrence that it is difficult to measure the results or predict 
the outcome. It is but one of the many profound changes taking 
place in the life history of a neglected people whose affairs were man- 
aged in the interests of others, but who are now awakening to a sense 
of responsibility and to the joys of initiative in the great work of 
carving out and shaping their own destiny. 

Samuel McCune Lindsay. 
Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico. 



